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terms of perfect equality; although it is not|mothoa, who, if not well adapted for catchin 
uncommon to see the strong use ip the weak, | his prey in a free state, is perfect! qugitind 
or the evil-disposed slip in amongst peaceful|for swallowing what comes to him in this 
communities, . ition. In the China seas Dr. Collingwood 
Amongst fellow-boarders we see some that|found an anemone not less than two feet in 
preserve all their independence, and who, at/}diameter, in whose interior lively little fish 
the least cause of discontent, break the con-|resided, the name of which he did not know; 
nection, and seek their fortunes elsewhere./and without quitting our shores we may ob- 
They are recognized by their apparatus for|serve an elegant jelly-fish (Chrysaora isocela)? 
fishing and travelling, which they never put|sheltering many young scad (Caranz trachu- 
aside. Others instal themselves upon their|rus), which surprise us by swimming out from 
neighbors, throw away all their travelling-|the body of their host. It is, however, amongst 
gear, make themselves comfortable by a|the Crustaceans that we shall find the most 
change of toilet, and renounce forever their|remarkable examples of free fellow-boarders. 
independent life. Their lot is fixed to the|The Crustaceans comprise lobsters, crabs, 
creature that carries them. They are perma-|cray-fish, and legions of small animals who 
nent fellow-boarders. act as the sanitary police of the shores, and 
Let us consider first— purify their waters of organic matters which 
Free Fettow-BoarpErs. would otherwise corrupt them. They are not 
We find free fellow-boarders in different|like the insects, variegated and glittering in 
classes of the animal kingdom. Sometimes|color; but their forms are robust and diverse, 
they sit on the back of a neighbor ; sometimes |and they often please by some special attrac- 
they go in at his mouth, and follow the route|tion. Amongst these Crustacean free-boarders 
\ of his food; and sometimes they take refuge |one of the most interesting, though one of the 
territory, on which a fauna is developed pos-|under his cloak. An interesting instance be-|least, is that tiny crab, the pea-crab, which 
sessing special interest. When a smaller ani-|longing to this first category is afforded by|lives in mussel-shells, and has been wrong- 
mal claims to profit by the fins of one larger|the graceful fish, the Donzella, which makes| fully accused of injuring the — of their 
than itself, accompanies it in its chase, and |its ota in the body of a Holothuria. The|host as food. The ancients, who knew the 
picks up spoils which the larger one disdains| Donzella is elongated like an eel, and so com-|pea-crab of pinna, thought that the mollusks 
or abandons, we see none of the motives which | pressed that it has been compared to a aword.|having no eyes were glad to avail themselves 
characterize parasitism. Even when one re-|It is found in different seas with precisely the|of the ae sight of the crabs. These, like 
sides upon the other, it frequently does not|same habits. The fish lodges in the digestive |other Crustaceans of the same rank, carry on 
deserve the term which is applied to it. Itis|cavity of its companion, and, without regard|each side of the carapace, at the end of a 
not rare to find loyal companions by the side|for the hospitality it receives, takes its share|movable support, a charming little globe, 
of generous hosts, rendering service in return |of everything that enters. It makes use of a|furnished with hundreds of eyes, which they 
for the hospitality they receive. The para-|generous acquaintance, who can collect food|can direct, as an astronomer turns his tele- 
site makes it his business to live at the ex- Some than itself. The Holothuria, or sea-|scope, to any part of the firmament. What 
pense of another; the associate is simply a|cucumbers, are excellent fishers, and we often |cannot be doubted is, that the little intruders 
table companion. When a whale is covered |find in them, side by side with the Donzella,|live on good terms with the mussels, and if 
with barnacles, who can say that these Cirri-| who are probably gluttons, prawns and pea-|the latter supply a convenient and safe lodg- 
peds are parasites? They merely ask of their|crabs, who come for their part of the spoijl.|ing, they on their side profit largely by the 
colossal companion a lodging-place, and they |My friend C. Semper has seen sea-cucumbers| morsels which fall from the claws of their 
are not more dependent upon him than coach|in the Philippines who were not bad imita-| guests, who are well placed and well provided 
travellers or railway passengers: they feed|tions of an hotel furnished with a table d’héte.| with prey-catching apparatus. Snugly seated 
themselves on their journey. Leeches behave} In the Indian seas a fish is found known as|in their living house at the bottom of the sea, 
quite differently : temporarily attached to the| Oxibeles lombricoides, modestly lodged under|they possess a movable lair which the mussel 
skin of their host, they suck his blood, and|a star-fish, and taking ns of its fishing|carries about, and they can choose the best 
drop off after their meal, that they may con-|powers. In Brazil, a Siluroid, of the genus|moment for attack, and fall upon the enemy 
veniently digest it. They are not deemed| Platystoma, a clever fisherman, thanks to his| unawares. 
parasites, because they leave their host during| numerous lines, lodges very small fish, which} An association of a different kind, and the 
the intervals between their meals; but this is| were for a long time supposed to be its young. |nature of which is difficult to anes is 
an erroneous opinion, for they are true para-|It was thought the female kept her young in| that of a little crab, the turtle crab of Brown, 
sites, as the barnacles are true companions. |her mouth, as the marsupials keep their in-|found in the open sea on the carapace of sea- 
There are many animals living in common|fants in a pouch; but it is now known that|turtles, and sometimes on sea-weed (fucus). 
whose relation to each other is not well ap-|they are adults and completely developed,|The sight of this crab is said to have given 
preciated, and it will not be uninteresting to|but, instead of living by their own labors,|confidence to Columbus eighteen days before 
glance at these, and endeavor to form a notion|they prefer to lodge in the mouth of a good-|his discovery of the new world. ase 2 
of the ties that unite them. We do not mean|natured neighbor, and take tithe of the food| Amongst all the cases of companionship 
tospeak of those associations which are known |that comes in. We see that in the animal|none are more remarkable than those of the 
as flocks and troops, composed of individuals| kingdom it is not always the big which make |soldier, or hermit crabs, so abundant on our 
of the same species united for defence or at-| use of the little. coasts. These creatures, as it is well known, 
tack ; or of different sexes, neuters, workers,| Dr. Bleeker, an able naturalist who has|are decapod Crustaceans, somewhat resem- 
soldiers, &c., which belong to the same family. | rendered service to science, makes us|bling miniature lobsters,,who make their 
Our purpose is with associations of different| acquainted with an association of a still more,abode in deserted shells, and change both 
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From “Good Health.” 
Animals as Fellow-Boarders. 

M. P. J. Von Beneden recently read a paper 
before the Belgian Academy on what he 
termed the common-tableism of animals, de- 
scribing the habits of creatures who may be 
said to board together, but whose association 
is distinct from that of victim and parasite. 

Every fish, he says, is a living and moving 































species whose members ‘bring together their/ remarkable character—that of a Crustacean | their skin and their dwelling as they increase 


energy, their intelligence—I might say, their| who makes use of a fish—the black Stromatée|in size. The young ones are contented with 
capital, and become fellow-boarde sath 


rs, living on|of the Indian seas lodges in its‘mouth a Cy-|very small habitations. The shells they in- 
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a 
habit are derelicts they find at the bottom of|world, instead of displaying a scene of cease-|of the soul ; of the necessity of salvation ; ang 


the sea, and in whieh they conceal their weak-|less bustle, strife and dissipation, would only 
ness and personal disadvantages with obsti-jexhibit ® multitude of strangers and pilgrims, 
nate persistence. These creatures have too|pressing on, with anxious solicitude, and-yet 
soft an abdomen to confront the dangers they | with cheerful hope to other regions. 
encounter in their incessant wars, and the} That it is not sufficient barely to know the 
shells in which they thrust themselves supply |date of human life, is also evident from the 
at once lodgings and shields. Armed thus|many mistakes and illusions which exist re- 
from head to foot the soldier crab marches|specting it; and to which the young, more 
proudly against his enemies, and fears no|especially, are exposed. In surveying a course 
danger, because he has a secure retreat. Butjof years, youthful vision views them in false 
this soldier, or hermit crab, is not alone in his|perspective, which adds exceedingly to their 
dwelling. He is not an anchorite like those|apparent extent; and although every step 
dwelling in air, for by hisside a worm is com-|they advance tends to correct this, and to 
monly installed as fellow-boarder with him,|render the line more natural and just, yet, it 
forming one of the most remarkable associa-|is not till long after youth is past, that we can 
tions which isknown. The companion worm|measure our years with any accuracy. Then 
is elongated like all the Nereids, and its sup-|life begins to appear as it is; and we exclaim, 
ple undulating body is armed along its sides|“ Behold thou hast made my days as a hand’s 
with bundles of lances, pikes, and daggers,|breadth, and my years are nothing before 
the wounds from which are very dangerous.|thee.” At this period, if the mind be alive to 
The crab, ensconced in his borrowed armor,|its eternal interests, we set out, as it were, 
and flanked by his terrible acolyte, attacks|with a quickened pace, and feel in some de- 
all he finds before him, and knows no reverse.|gree the necessity of having “the loins girt, 
Thus aroand his domain we observe @ pros-jand our lamps burning.” 
perity not seen elsewhere, and on his shell| But to the young, days and years not only 
there usually flourishes a whole colony of|appear longer than they really are, but they 
Hydractinia blooming like a flower-bed, and|are prone to entertain delusive ideas with re- 
inside we often find Peltogaster, Lyriope, and|gard to what may be accomplished in them. 
other Crastaceans who convert it into a true| Karly in life it seems as though there were an 
pandemonium. abundance of time to spare; and whatever is 
to be done, whether in qualifying themselves 
for this world or the next, they cannot see 
the necessity of doing it with all their might; 
“So teach us to number our day we may apply|since life, long life, is all before them. Now, 
our hearts unto wisdom.” P . 12. there is no greater or more fatal mistake, 
It is remarkable that David puts up this/than that of supposing that any period of life 
petition immediately after he had been accu-|is, strictly ae a period of leisure. There 
rately calculating the usual date of human|are, indeed, times for rest, and for relaxation, 
life. “The days of our years,” he says, “are|but there is no time or season given us for 
three score and ten; and if by reason ofjloitering; nor can we ever do so without 
strength they be four score years,” &c. This|danger and loss. Every season has its appro- 
fact being so clearly ascertained, and so uni-| priate business ; and is all required for the ful- 
versally admitted, what need can there be to] filment of important and indispensable duties. 
ask assistance in making so simple a calcula-|If, therefore, the proper business of childhood 
tion? There is no one so ignorant or so san-|is delayed till that of youth should commence, 
care as to entertain a hope of greatly exceed-;and if the acquisitions suitable to youth are 
ng the appointed term of life: what then is|deferred till they infringe upon the engage- 
the meaning of this prayer ? ments of maturity, a portion of our lives is 
It és very true that nothing is more easy| wasted irrecoverably, and the loss will be felt 
than to count over the number of our days ; | throughout life. + ‘ m 
nor is it very difficult, at particular seasons,| A still more dangerous delusion in the sur- 
to admit a serious thought concerning their|vey of life, is calculating too confidently upon 
rapid flight and certain termination. But it|}our own being prolonged to the utmost date. 
is also true, and universal experience proves| Because some attain to three score years and 
it to be so, that there is nothing more difficult] ten, and some even totter a few paces further, 
than habitually to realize the Leeviey of life ;|we readily conclude, or at least sanguinely 
that is, of our own life; or to retain a lively|hope, that we shall be included in that small 
and influential impression of the certainty of| minority. : , P * 
death. That we are not naturally much im-| How suitable, then, how necessary is the 
pressed with it, is, indeed, one of the most| language of the Psalmist! Since, without help 
striking proofs of our fallen and deranged con-|and influence from above, we, like the rest of 
dition. A strange insensibility on this sub-|mankind, must inevitably fall into the com- 
ject is not even confined to the young. Elderly}mon delusion in attempting to number our 
and aged persons, whose minds are not deeply —_ 
—— with the things of God, often ap at it is not merely that we may acquire 
to forget the short step that there must be|an habitual and apprehensive conviction of 
between them and death, and betray as much|the ee of life, that we should make this 
interest in the concerns of this life, as if they|request. The important end to be answered 
had never numbered their days at all. So far,|by it is, “that we may apply our hearts unto 
then, from this — being unnecessary,| wisdom ;” and this means something more 
one of the first things we have need to pray|than applying ourselves to the outward forms 
for is a lively perception and recollection of|and duties of religion. It means more than 
our mortality. “So teach us to number our|profession ; and more than that sort of atten- 
days.” Were this concise prayer but univer-|tion and application which does not at all in- 
sally adopted, and earnestly pleaded, there|terfere with worldly pleasures and interests. 
would be an end to all thoughtlessness, all/That which the Scriptures call wisdom, al- 
frivolity, all earthliness of mind; and the| ways implies a deep conviction of the value 


(To be concluded.) 
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& consequent earnestness and diligence in gg, 
curing it. Under such impressions we agk 
ee that we may receive our sight ; 
and behold with that truth and clearness 
which is peculiar to spiritual discernment, the 
limits of our mortal career, as well as the 
great concern which we have to transact ip 
the course of it. 

Then standing, as it were on an eminengs 
of thought, we shall take a just and undig. 
turbed survey of the path of life. Raised 
above the bustle, the distractions, the clouded 
atmosphere of earthly engagements, we shall 
look backward and onward, and measure the 
short passage that is conducting ourselves 
and our generation to eternity. Sucha view, 
wholly different from a vague and general ae. 
knowledgment of our mortality, is given to 
those who earnestly ask for a serious mind; 
and the result of it will be more earnest de 
sires, and more determined resolutions, that 
the short path which lies before us may be 
directed through the narrow way that leads 
to life. Then shall we indeed strive to enter 
at the straight gate: seeking to do so by the 
means of fervent, importunate prayer. 

Requests like these are sometimes answered 
in manner unthought of by the persons who 
urge them. Those whose hearts still cling to 
life and earthly happiness, and who are 
to make sanguine calculations of their future 
years, are often taught how to number their 
days by the means of affliction. God touches 
some of the springs of life: health is blasted: 
and then with a distinctness and vividness 
unknown before, we see that “ the days of our 
years are few and evil.” “It is good to be 
afflicted” when such cee are answered 
by our trials. Our heavenly Father well 
knows what means to use in granting our re- 
quests for spiritual wisdom; and what will 
most effectually disperse the iliusion and ob- 
scurity of our minds. Whatever these means 
may be, instead of shrinking from them, our 
interest is diligently to improve them. 

There are many who think little of the 
flight of time on ordinary occasions, who will 
give a serious thought to this solemn subject 
at the close of a year, on a birth-day, or on 
the event of the death of any of their friends. 
But the experience even of a child will show, 
how transient and ineffective such impressions 
are, in themselves. Often “a fleeting houris 
scarcely past” before they are completely 
effaced, and worldly things eagerly reoceupy 
the mind. Let a recollection of the inefficacy 
of former impressions, deeply convince every 
reader who may have been the subject of 
them, of the absolute necessity of the aid of 
the Holy Spirit to render such thoughts abid- 
ing and influential. If David found the need 
of prayer in order that he might number his 
days to purpose, surely it must be the case 
with us. Let us then all join with deep serious- 
ness in this petition ; accompanied with a sin- 
cere purpose of heart, henceforward to apply 
our hearts to true wisdom.—Jane Taylor. 


Fossil Forest in California. 

Prof. 0. C. Marsh, of Yale College, commt- 
nicates to the American Journal of Science an 
article on the above subject, from which the 
following is extracted. 

Daring the visit of the Yale College scie- 
tific party to the Pacific Coast, in October 
last, several members of the expedition, im 
olading the writer, while on their way from 
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San Francisco to the “Geysers,” took occasion| especially in the bark, mode of branching,| clearness and general a ication, make them 
to examine a loéality, a few ‘miles from the| and general habit of growth, most re- well adapted for distelfation amongst chil. 
toute, where a number of fossil tranks of trees} semble the modern redwoods, still ishing} dren, the freedmen at the South, and in the 
had recently been discovered. in the same region. community at large. 


The a ity is ve ro 2 —_ rocky One tract has been added to the series— 
ridge, in Napa county, ifornia, about five . . ing the 115th. It i i “ 
niles southwest of Calta Report of the Proceedings of the Tract Associa-| HONE, itn ud’ exemplitice the porer at 
tion of Priends, for ths year 187%. Divine Genep in. bringing back one who had 
" The Managers report, that there have been| widely wandered from the path of peace, and 
lace of several petrified trunks of trees was| printed during the year ending Second month| anointing him for extended and peculiar ser- 
frst made public by Charles H. Denison, of| 28th, 1871, 76,095 Tracts, 6,568 Almanacs for| yicg.in the cause of his Master. 
San Francisco, who visited the spot in July|1871; 1,000 Juvenile Books; 2,000 “Sermon| Bat the most extensive labor of the year 
last, and soon after gave a short account ofjon the Mount,” 2,000 “Selections from the| has been the preparation and publication of a 
the discovery in the Francisco Bulletin. | Proverbs of Solomon,” and 2,150 “ Biographi-| duodecimo volume of more than four hundred 
A careful examination of the locality where|cal Sketches and Aneedotes of Membenn of entitled “Biographical ‘Sketches and 
the first prostrate trunks had been discovered,|the Society of Friends.” Anecdotes of Friends.” It is chiefly compiled 
soon made it evident that those now on the| There have been taken from the Depositor 


, / ¥\from a series of essays that appeared a num- 
sarface had all been weathered out of the vol-|during the same period 89,807 Tracts, 4,628| ber of years since in “The Friend” of this 


canic tufa and sandstones, which form the| Almanacs, 1,560 Juvenile Books, 194 Select) City, and comprises short accounts of eigh- 
summit of this part of the mountain ridge.|readers, 1,961 “Sermon on the Mount,” 821|teen American Friends, interspersed with a 
Several large silicified trees were, indeed, sub-| “Selections from the Proverbs of Solomon,”| number of anecdotes and incidents recalled 
sequently found in the vicinity, projecting|34 “Spiritual Progress of M——- R——;” 17) by the text, or in illustration of the principles 
from the side of a steep bluff, which had par-|“ Mary Dudley and Daughters,” 20 “Sarah|of the Society. The subject has been receiv- 
tially escaped denudation. Portions of nearly| Grubb,” 60 “ Divine Protection, &c.,” 32 Select) ing some consideration for several years past ; 
one hundred distinct trees, scattered over a| Extracts, and 1,252 “ Biographical Sketches,”| the difficulty of satisfactorily arranging the 
tract three or four miles in extent, were found| &c. matter and the needful expense being the 
by our party ; and the information we received) . There were on hand Second month 28th, | principal causes of delay. To meet the latter, 
from hunters and others, familiar with the| 1870, 188,300 Tracts; there have since been|it would become necessary to borrow a con- 
surrounding country, renders it more than|printed 76,095, and there have been taken|giderable sum of money, which, if the book 

bable that the same beds, containing simi-| from the Depository 89,807, leaving a balance| should not prove a success, it might be difficult 
SS meses of silicified wood, extend over ajon hand Second month 28th, 1871, of 174,588./for us to repay. A carefal investigation 
much greater area. : Those taken gratuitously have been in- finally resulted in the belief that the experi- 

The fossil ——s out 7 this voleanic| tended for distribution as follows : ment would not be an unsafe one. It was 
tufa were most of great size, and a red to in Prisons estimated that one edition of one thousand 
oer oe to some of the modern forest gon i the city —s - : — copies might be printed e sold at a low 
trees of the Pacific coast, especially the gigan- : ‘ ini i : rice, 80 a8 to clear the cost of the stereotype 
tic Conifers. One of the * saeetiate iuaie pe Re Se ae c van 



















































¢ : ; and elsewhere in this State, . . 17,335|plates. This was accordingly done; our ex- 

examined during our explorations was only||, Massachusetts, . . . .  1,298|pectation was realized, and in eight weeks the 

partially exposed above the surface, dipping|1, New York . «  « . 2,657) entire edition was exhausted. A second issue 

with the strata about 10° to the northw In New Jersey : : . . 4,925) has since been printed, and is now being dis- 

Its accessible portion, evidently but a small|y, Delaware, . . . «. «.  438|posed of. 

eed the original tree, measured sixty-three|T, Marviand, . . . . .« 2,820| These evidences of the satisfaction of 
t in length, and, although denuded of its : ; 


i n, D.C. : ‘ J 950| Friends, and the disposition that has been 
Ie Virginie y os : ’ . 1,240] manifested to aid us ‘Gow efforts, have been 
In West Virginia, . . . ~~  1,380|encouraging to the Board of Managers. Yet 
In North Carolina, . , ‘ ‘ 676] it isimportant to remember that the ignorant, 
In South Carolina, . . =. ~~  — 100)the erring, and the poor, are more especially 
In Tennessee, . . «. «. ~~  1,790|theclasses which the “Tract Association of 
In Georgia, ¢ ahahr? ae who 125| Friends” was designed to benefit. Our field 


bark and very much weathered, was over 
seven feet in diameter near its smaller end. 
On a high summit, about a quarter of a mile 
west of this point, two other large trunks 
were found, one about five feet in diameter, 
lying east and west, with thirty feet of its 


length above the surface. The other rested In Alabama, . , : . , 480) of labor is large, and much good has been ac- 
directly on this, dipping with the strata to Among the Freedmen and generally complished. ‘A few words or sentences have 
the north. The exposed fragments of this} in the Southern States,.  . .  2,340|0ften arrested the attention, and been the 
trunk indicated that the tree when standing|1, Ohio : ‘ 4 .  3.932| means of arousing the indifferent, or checking 
could not have been less than twelve feet in|Ty Indiana -  .  ,  .  , 517] them in a course of evil, or turning them 
diameter. These two trees had apparently}y,, Michigan 398 2 Drinewe geht ug 113|from it. Let us then be increasingly watch- 
fallen not far from where they were inrbedded, In Iowa, 7 "4 539] fal for suitable opportunities of spreading 
as the bark was well preserved, both on the|y, ee? % ae 244| where they are ow we the wholesome senti- 


main trunks and on the small branches, 
numerous fragments of which were lying near. 
Many other trees weregfound, nearly or quite 
equal to these in size; and all those examined 
indicated a very large general growth for the 


original forest. 


1,187| ments with which our publications are replete. 
720| On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
Samust Auugen, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Third month 9th, 1871. 


Synopsis of the Treasurers’ account, of the “ Tract 


In Kansas, : : ; ' 
In the Western States generally, ‘ 
Along the railroad routes in different 

States, on shipboard and places not 
particularly designated, . 


ll the trees discovered were prostrate. : : distriba- - Association of Friends,” 1870-71. 
and most of them, after their petrifaction, had “ae e. _ a cs wf 79,737 RECEIPTS. 
been broken transversely into several sections. There have been sold, ; ‘ . 10,070 


Several of the trunks had portions of their 
roots still attached, and some were evidently 
much decayed internally, and worm eaten 
before their entombment. All the fossil wood 
observed was silicified, probably by means of ; 
hot alkaline waters containing silica in solu-|lished in the usual style, and selections made 
tion, a nataral result of volcanic action, es-| for that of 1872. tse : 

pecially when occurring in connection with| Encouraged by the large circulation given 
water, as was evidently the case in the pre-|to our issue of the “Sermon on the Mount,” 


Balance on hand Third mo. 1, 1870, $406 04 
Received Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions, . ‘ ° . 48710 
¢ Interest on Investments, 176 04 
e Sales and Collections by 

the Agents, . a . 1,498 26 
« Temporary Loan, . . 90000 
“ Legacy under Will of Su- 

sanna Morris, ($100) 





Making the total number taken 
from Depository, . . . 89,807 


The Moral Almanac for 1871, has been pub- 


_ instance. we have oie a antinawes Melemoste Ries Less Taxes, ~ « 9500 
he trees, closely examined, a to be|verbs and had them pri in @ little | a 
all conifers, and in’ their entamnal chamnaten uniform with the Sermon. Their simplicity, $3,562 44 
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PAYMENTS. a tenderness of conscience respecting small) “This was, by far, the most thrilling ang 
: things; a child who is never known to plead |eventful night of my life. My interest in the 
Paid for Paper. $638 18 : : ; 
“ Printing : 412 85|excuses for what is known to be wrong by|volcano had been raised to enthusiasm by the 
«“ Binding, 277 15|saying “is it not a little one ?” who resists an |outbreak of its torrent of lava on the evenij 


104 18|improper thought, forbids a hasty word, who 
569 10|fears the slightest deviation from the trath, 
bids fair to rise, by gradual, but certain steps, 

14 00|to true excellence. _ uele, which overlooks the finest city and 
150 00} But whatever may be our view of the sub-jand the most charming scenery I ever beheld, 
23 36\ject, it is certain that God does not, in any|I heard, on the evening of the 8th, a succes. 


of the 3d inst., against the opinion of exper. 
enced residents. During a late walk on that 
magnificent road, the Corso Vittoria Eman. 


« Folding and Stitching, 

«“ §tereotyping, . ‘ ‘ 

«Preparing Room for Meet- 
ings, Serving Notices, &. 

“ Salary of Agent, ° 

“ Incidental Expenses, 


“  Jnsurance _., 87 50|Sense, condemn small things. He looks at|sion of violent explosions from the crater, the 
“ Temporary Loan. . . 900 00| motives more than at actions; at thoughts |distance being about twelve miles. Similar 
Balance on hand Third mo. 1, 1871, 486 12}more than at words; and by these we shall reports were frequent on the morning of the 


be judged. 9th, and in the afternoon a party of us started 

And let us be thankful that “He does not|for the scene: we reached the stream of lava 
despise the day of small things ;” the bruised|before sunset, and the summit before dark, 
reed, the smoking flax, the grain of mustard|We had a close view of the new crater, at the 
seed, the little leaven; over these small begin-|foot of the new cone, which, having no accu. 
nings He watches with patient and gracious|mulation of ejected matter, i. ¢., no cone of 
care, till by little and little they attain to per-|stone and ashes, shows clearly how it was 
fection.—Jane Taylor. first formed. A thick bed of solid rock seems 
to have been rent by the pent-up forces be. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The following Friends were appointed to 
fill the respective offices of the Association 
for the ensuing year :— 

Clerk,—Edward Maris. 

Treasurer,—Elton B. Gifford. 





Selected. 





Managers :—John'C. Allen, Edward Richie, 
Horatio C. Wood, Charles J. Allen, William 
Kinsey, Samuel Allen, Mark Balderston, 
Joseph S. Elkinton, George J. Scattergood, 
J ae W. Fry, John 8. Stokes, Samuel Emlen, 
Clarkson Sheppard, Richard J. Allen, John 
W. Biddle. 

The Annual Meeting is held in the Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on the last Fourth-day 
in the Third month, at eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

Little Things.—In the management of the 
temper, on which our own comfort as well as 
that of all around us so much depends, noth- 
ing effective will be done but by a watchful 
attention to little things. The temper is oftener 
ruffled by slight provocations than by great 
and serious injuries. Now if because they are 
slight we think it not worth while to resist 
them, if we suffer a cloud to pass over the 
brow, on every such occasion, the result will 
be (for such occasions are of daily occurrence) 
that by little and little these clouds will gather 
and rest there. A morose or a fretful temper 
will be fixed upon us; and all power of self- 
government lost. If, on the contrary, a re- 
solute determination had been made at first, 
not to yield to these small and frequent irri- 
tations, this effort, continued day after day, 
would soon have strengthened into a good 
habit; rendering it not only pleasant but easy, 
ever after to exercise forbearance, and to give 
the “soft answer that turneth away wrath.” 

It is in small —— that brotherly kind- 
ness and charity chiefly consist. Little atten- 
tions, trifling, but perpetual acts of self-denial; 
a minute consultation of the wants and wishes, 
tastes and tempers of others; an impercepti- 
ble delicacy in avoiding what will give pain ; 
these are the small things that diffuse peace 
and love whévever they are exercised, and 
which outweigh a thousand acts of showy 
heroism. That which requires the greatest 
effort is the greatest charity ; and it is beyond 
comparison a greater exertion to keep a daily 
and hourly watch and restraint upon ourselves 
for the sake of others, than to summon our 
whole stock of forbearance or benevolence 





kK O aran The followin 
once or twice in our lives, in order to perform| eruption of Vesuvius, 


JESUS, SAVIOUR, PILOT ME. 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me 
Over life’s tempestuous sea ; 
Unknown waves before me roll, 
Hiding rock and treacherous shoal ; 
Chart and compass came from Thee: 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me. 


When the Apostles’ fragile bark 
Struggled with the billows dark, 
On the stormy Galilee, 

Thou didst walk upon the sea ; 
And when they beheld Thy form, 
Safe they glided through the storm. 


Though the sea be smooth and bright, 
Sparkling with the stars of night, 
And my ship’s path be ablaze 

With the light of halcyon days, 

Still, I know my need of Thee; 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me. 


When the darkling heavens frown, 
And the wrathful winds come down, 
And the fierce waves, tossed on high, 
Lash themselves against the sky, 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me 

Over life’s tempestuous sea. 


As a mother stills her child 

Thou canst hush the ocean wild; 
Boisterous waves obey Thy will 
When Thou sayest to them “ Be still.” 
Wondrous Sovereign of the Sea, 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me. 


When at last I near the shore, 
And the fearful breakers roar 
’Twixt me and the peaceful rest, 
Then, while leaning on Thy breast, 
May I hear Thee say to me, 

“ Fear not, I will pilot thee L” 





Selected. 


THE CELESTIAL SABBATH. 
The golden palace of my God, 
Towering above the clouds, I see, 
Beyond the cherub’s bright abode, 
Higher than angel’s thoughts can be. 
How can I in these courts appear, 
Without a wedding garment on? 
Conduct me, thou Life-giver; there, 
Conduct me to thy glorious throne, 
And clothe me with thy robes of light, 
And lead me through sin’s darksome night, 
My Saviour and my God. 





Vesuvius. 


neath, and forced upward into a vertical posi- 
tion, like the jaws of a monster—broad at the 
base and tapering at the top. Three or four 
of these vast rocks form the chimney, through 
which pour volumes of steam and smoke, 
roaring flames and lava with great violence, 
as if from a mighty conflagration under in- 
tense pressure below. Our party was in haste 
to descend, as the night drew on; but I wasnot 
satisfied, and, being on the — I resolved 
to stay till morning; and I was well repaid 
for my trouble and privation. It is impossible 
to do justice to such a subject in a brief arti- 
cle. There are really three separate throats, 
so to speak, from tho depths below, quite dis- 
tinct in their mode of action. Two are within 
the main crater at the summit, and on a line 
with the new one above named, which is near 
the north base of the great summit, or a 

cone, and whose sent have desbribed. The 
middle throat or register is the only one that 
was violent in its action, and through the 
night, at longer or shorter intervals, it was 
terrific. After brief periods of rest it broke 
forth again, with a tremendous explosion, as 
























cannon, but many, many times vaster and 
grander, as if a magazine of powder or nitro- 
lycerine had suddenly been ignited far down 
in the deep bowels of the earth. Sometimes 
one, oftener several reports, came in quick 
succession. Sometimes the first was loudest, 
but often the second and third reports fol- 
lowed with increasing rapidity and violence 
and with much greater intensity than the first. 
At all the explosions of this opening immense 
volleys of glowing stones and red-hot cinders 
were thrown to the height of from one to two 
hundred feet, spreading into en bou- 
quets of great brilliancy, many of these stones, 
some of large size, falling outside the crater, 
and rolling down the cone in glowing frag- 
ments to its base. Sometimes the explosions 
were preceded by subterranean rumblings far 
down in the deep caverns of the mountain, 
accompanied by a trembling of the solid frame 
to its very base. vn 
“The action of the third spout or register 


g interesting account of an|was wholly different from the other two. 
which occurred during |There was no violent explosion, as of — 


some deed of munificence, or to forgive a great|the early _ of the Fourth month of this|power, as in the case of that just described, 


injury. “Take up your cross daily,” our Lord| year, is ta 


says: it is but a light one indeed, but shall we 
on that account despise it? * _ - 
There can be no ap 


that an eru 


en from the Boston Journal. The|though, like that, its delivery was fitful; 
writer, F. L. Capen, had ventured an opinion | bursting out at intervals, and never uniform, 
tion would take place about the|continuous and unexplosive, like the first de- 
rance more hopeful|time that this took place, from his observa-|scribed new crator outside the- cone, whose 


and promising in childhood and youth, than/tions of meteorological and other phenemena;|flow was a copious compressed volume of 





sudden and intense as that of the heaviest . 
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moke and flame, as from a well-fed furnace,/Thus he went on. It was remarked that he|pleased in a dream to comfort as well as in- 
sod with no noise, a that of the constant /always took those that came nearest to him ;|struct her. She dreamed that her mother 
nsring of the flame. The third register made} but the rest of the multitude seemed to take|came to her, and after reproving her for her 
sgreat blowing noise, like an immense fuse,|no notice that one by one their companions| excess of sorrow, told her “ That she was now 
sd very much like the noise of an ascending| were taken away. After awhile, as 1 gazed|as happy as Heaven could make her.” This 
rocket of immense proportions. It threw out|in astonishment, I perceived that there was|dream revived the spirit of the’child, and once 
volumes of black smoke and great bouquets|but one beside myself left; and that one was|more the light of joy illumined her earthly 
if glowing cinders, but with much less vio-| presently taken too. Then the old adversary|path. In after life she sometimes spoke of 
nee than its companion, as if the opening|looked round, and seeing me, made directly|visitations of mercy given to the believer 
vere much larger—so much larger in propor-|for me. Frightened aw lly, I turned to run;/through dreams, and said she thought she 
tion to its discharge as to divest it of all ex-jand I heard a voice say distinctly, ‘As long|had received much instruction from them. 
plosive violence. I should regard this as the|as you strive to run from him, he will have no| Mildred on one occasion, under an appre- 
did and nearly spent crater.” wer over you.’ It said you to me then,|hension of its being a duty required of her by 
or it always speaks to us in a language|her dear Saviour, commenced an account of 
For “The Friend.” | we can understand. The part of the old field her life, to leave as she says “some hints of 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. I had to run through, was a kind of quag-|the tenderness of a gracious God even from 
In presenting the accompanying memoirs|mire, and my feet sunk in; and I suffered as}my childhood.” 
fr publication, the compiler has taken the|}much as any poor mortal could suffer in aj After mentioning that her parents were 
liberty to make a few slight alterations, where,|dream. About a yard before me a flame/ Episcopalians, and that according to the cus- 
for conciseness and perspicuity, they seemed /|seemed to rise from the ground ; and I thought|tom of that sect, they had her baptized (as 
to be needful, without in any wise altering|surely when I get there I shall be burned up;|they called sprinkling with water) when an 
the sense of the original manuscript. The/but still I determined to go on; and as soon|infant, she says, they soon after joined the 
implicity and originality of the memoranda,}as I got to where it first appeared, it was a|Baptists. She then continues her account 
sdded to their religious savor, will, it is be-|}yard further ahead: so it continued until I}thus: “ As I grew in years, the Divine Spirit 
lieved, commend them to very many readers| got out of the field. When I reached the road, |frequently was with me as a teacher not to 
of*The Friend.” which was a level, beautiful piece of ground,|be removed into a corner, though I did not 
Mildred Ratcliff, the daughter of John and/I began to go faster and faster; and presently|then know what it was that reproved me 
Hizabeth Morris, was born in Virginia the|I flew; and the old enemy was left far behind.| when I did wrong and comforted me when I 
lith day of Eleventh month, 1773. She was|Then I slackened my pace, and was trying to|did that which is right. By little and little 
sbright child, and although not favored with|raise a song of thanksgiving in my heart for|I was brought to‘feel the exceeding sinfulness 
much school instruction, was an apt scholar|my deliverance, and proceeded slowly along.jof sin. By the same Divine Truth, the vain 
in learning from the conversation of those|Suddenly I heard the same voice say, ‘ Look| fashions of the world were made burdensome, 
vith whom she associated. Her parents at|behind you’! I cast my eye over my shoulder,|and forbidden fruit to me. All this, and 
the time of her birth were Episcopalians, but|and there I saw the old adversary with both|more I have seen since were the leadings of 
wot after they joined the Baptists, and her|claws open ready to grasp me. Again I/that Truth which changeth not. By itI was 
fther being zealous in his new profession,|sprang forward and ran, and soon I flew, and|led out of many things which my people were 
was admitted as a preacher among that peo-|did not slack until I got home. I did notjin the practice of. At length some of them 
ple. She had what might be called a religious|stop at the porch; for it was no place of|began to reflect on my foolish notions, as they 
education; having abundant opportunity of|safety: but as soon as I got within the door,| might deem them, because I could no longer 
hearing professed ministers of the Gospel|all fear was taken away, and I turned round|go with them in the changeable fashions of 
preach, and of attending meetings for public|and looked the old adversary in the face, and|this world. This I was enabled to bear, and 
vorship. Her parents were no doubt pious|said, ‘ Satan, I an not afraid of you now, for|becoming mercifully favored to deepen in the 
persons, and her mother perhaps, more de-|I am in my Father’s house.’ He dropped a/rootof religious exercise, I not only believed in 
tidedly so. As she was y nature active,|scowl upon me and went away.” my heart in the Lord Jesus, but-was enabled 
prightly and susceptible, Satan laid many} Mildred continued her narrative thus—a|to confess with my lips that He was the be- 
mares for her feet, adapted to her disposition, |sequel which unfolds her own view and in-jloved of my soul. Thus confessing him, I 
md opened by-ways in which he often per-|terpretation of the dream :—“ Many years|was received into membership with the Bap- 
waded her to wander from the paths of true|after, when distant from Friends, and in a/tists, and was baptized by immersion before 
peace. Yet her Heavenly Father through/lonely state, this dream was all opened to my|I was fifteen years of age.” 
ill, watched over her for good, raised long-|understanding. The people in the old field) Her mind was fairly awakened to see the 
ings after heaven and heavenly things in her| were the world; one by one their companions |sinfulness of sin ; she wished to be obebient to 
heart, and sent instruction to her in dreams| passed to punishment, but they heeded it not.|her dear Saviour, and she found herself uneasy 
of the night. One of these dreams she thus The toilsome way I had to pass through, was|not only with gross sins, but with following 
tarrated, many years afterwards, whilst on|in getting among Friends. But I was in-|the world so far as to change her dress accor- 
ireligious visit in Philadelphia. stracted that even here the enemy would/|ding to its changeable fashions. Her way was 
“Near my father’s house in Virginia, there|clutch me if I was off my guard. impeded by the censures of such, as making 
was & worn out tobacco field which was no} When about ten years of age Mildred|a profession of religion, were yet unacquaint- 
lnger worth cultivating, and which we used|dreamed that her mother, to whom she was/ed with the cross of Christ. She yet perse- 
to call the ‘old field. When I was a little|devotedly attached, would soon die. The|vered, and having great love and attachment 
ft not above nine years of age, (I could not|dream made a very painful impression on the|to the Baptists, and not having yet been en- 
ve been more, for [ sat upon the floor while| mind of the young girl, and she did little else|lightened to see beyond the shadow to the 
I told my father and mother my dream,) I|fora time but watch her mother as she moved|substance, she joined them by public confes- 
treamed that I saw the old field full of people;|about their house with tears in her eyes, and|sion and immersion in water. The Holy 
ind in the middle of it there was a hole about|anguish in her heart. ‘The mother noticing|Spirit which had led safely through many 
#8 big as this room [a comfortable sized cham-|the unusual behavior and deep sadness of her|inward conflicts, and had opened many truths 
ber] would be if it were round; and from this|daughter, demanded the cause. Mildred re-|to her understanding, still continued with 
hole, flames of fire were ascending. After|lated her dream. The mother tenderly yet|her, and urged her onward into more spiritu- 
awhile I saw the old enemy come out of the|strongly chid her, and commanded her not|ality, to nearer and nearer approaches towards 
hole, and take hold of one of the people, and|to let this matter rest on her mind. In ajher Heavenly Father’s house, which Satan 
thrust him headlong into the abyss, and the|short time after, her mother fell sick and was|cannot enter. 
fames boiled up over him. Then he took|soon removed by death. Notwithstanding] She says, “I wasa zealous Baptist. My 
mother and served him in the same way.|the previous warning received, and the ex-|father and a number of my near connections 
a hortation and command of her mother, Mil-| were ministers among them, and I was warm- 
*It may perhene be proper to state that our late|dred grieved immoderately, She wasabsorb-|ly united to that people.” Soon after her 
talued friend, Nathan Kite, had partly prepared the|eq in grief, and the intensity of her feelings|admission amongst them her father died, her 





























































manuscripts of Mil liff for th : : : : 
in addition to ee ene sail tea Beier seemed likely to be attended with serious dis-| mother as we have seen, having been removed 


Yantages, h, advantage to her, when her Heavenly Father, | from works to rewards some time before him. 
canto whose h Scanypliveasdlem maine whom she was then trying to serve, was| Not long after the death of her father, she was 






the one to whose hands they hay 
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married to Harrison Ratcliff, a young man, 
who although brought up among Friends, 
was light, volatile, and not a true helpmate 
for one seeking the kingdom of heaven more 
than earthly pleasures or treasures. The 
marriage took place 2nd month 21st, 1787, 
Mildred being but fifteen years and three 
months old. Their residence was in Camp- 
bell county, [figures not intelligible] miles 
from Lynchburg. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
California. 
(Continued from page 306.) 

“The valley, together with the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees on the road to it, were 
some years since wisely voted by Congress to 
the State of California, on condition of their 
preservation for public use. They have been 
put in charge of a Commission, with a local 
agent to protect the trees from destruction 
and the limited lands from misuse; and the 
purpose of these officers is to improve the ac- 
cess to these great natural attractions, and 
furnish every facility to the visitors for seeing 
all their interesting features at the least cost 
of labor, time and money. The idea is a noble 
one, and, though somewhat obstructed tem- 
porarily by the claim of several squatters in 
the valley to nearly all its available lands, we 
cannot doubt it will in time be fully realized. 
It is a pity that other great natural objects of 
interest and points of attraction for travellers 
in our country could not be similarly rescued 
from subjection to speculating purposes, or 
destruction by settlement. If Niagara Falls, 
for instance, and a fifty miles square of the 
Adirondaks in New York, and a similar area 
of Maine lake and forest, could be thus pre- 
served for public use, what a blessing it would 
be to all visitors, what an honor to the na- 
tion! 

“On the whole, June is the best month for 
this excursion. It is early spring among the 
mountains then, and there may be an occa- 
sional snow-drift in the path; but nature is at 
its freshest, and, above all, the water-falls in 


the valley are then in their fullest force and 
beauty. Besides those we have mentioned, 
others at that season trickle in bright beauty 
over the high rock walls of the valley; and 
the Bridal Veil, the Yo Semite, the Vernal 
and the Nevada are vastly more impressive 
and beautiful than later in the summer. There 
is a rapid falling off in the amount of water 
flowing in these streams after May or June. 
Clouds are rare visitors to California’s sky in| grander rival would have a world-wide fame, 
any part of the summer; and the deep hazejand will yet be a favorite resort of Sierra|through. 


THE FRIEND. 


or. that it was the work of a glacier; or that| waters, and stand over the grand Nevada Pa}} 
it was split open by a conveliion of nature ;|of the Yo Semite, and see the Little Yo Semite, 
but concludes, as the only practical supposi-|a continuation in miniature of the aa 
tion, that the bottom dropped out! There is|have so admired ; then pass under thes 

no other way of accounting for what is gone|of Mount Starr King, one of the grandest of 
but that it is sunk below. It is not carried|the outlying peaks of the valley; next come 
down stream ; it does not remain in the valley, |to the top of the Sentinel Dome, whence we 
—there would be no valley if it did; there are|get the finest views into and of the : 
but comparatively small deposits of rock in|and especially of its highest column, the Half 
the valloy under the walls,—no more than the | Dome; and now finish our circuit by reaching 
waste, by frost and ice and water, of a few|the main Mariposa trail. This scenery of the 
generations at the most; and, indeed, there| Upper Sierras is of a type of its own, as dig. 
seems no other supposition that meets the|tinctive as that of the Swiss Alps, as that of 
mystery than that the missing rocks are swal-|the ae and mountains of Colorado, as that 
lowed up below. It would appear, too, as ifjof the Yo Semite itself below ; unlike either, 
the chasm had not been long filled up to its|but entitled to rank with them all in the first 


present point, and that originally, and until 
within a comparatively recent period, the 
whole valley was a grand, deep lake. This 
is a peculiar theory; it applies but rarely to 
the strange forms of nature scattered over the 
earth’s surface ; but the Yo Semite is a pecu- 
liar. phenomenon,—it justifies, it, indeed, de- 
mands a peculiar explanation, and no other 
fits it so reasonably as this. 

“In connexion with this excursion, the 
visitor to California should, if possible, take 
another week to mount the High Sierras 
above and around the Yo Semite Valley. In 
their grand majesty and sublimity, they are 
nowhere else more representative or more 
easy to reach, than at this point. Few per- 
sons have as yet visited this region for pleg- 
sure ; but the search for mines or for the wild 
a of the mountains has made the paths 
familiar to many people in the neighborhood; 
and Professor Whitney’s enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the views to be obtained, in the circuit, 
not only into the valley of the Yo Semite, but 


lace among the grand Natare of the world, 
= the two elements of sublimity and g 
deur, it probably surpasses all the others; 
while it lacks the beauty and variety that 
gives them a tenderer hold upon human sym- 
pathy. The Rocky Mountains are vast piles 
of broken stone ; these upper Sierras are 
smooth castellated peaks or rounded domesof 
solid granite, sometimes unbroken and mum. 
scarred almost for thousands of feet, but often 
made up of vast concentric layers of rock, 
reaching from a broad base to conical pinna 
cles, like cathedral spires, and to the eye al. 
most toppling in their dizzy height. 

(To be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Life of Cesar Malan. 

Henri Abraham Cesar Malan, who was 
born at Geneva 7th mo. 17th, 1787, and de 
ceased at the same place 5th mo. 8th, 1864, 
was a man whose time and talents were 
mainly devoted to the promotion of religion 


over and along the crest of the Sierras,—here |among his fellow men. Though we are com 
reaching to twelve and thirteen thousand feet |pelled to differ from him in some of the rm 
high ;—great masses of rock varying with/sults which he arrived at, by the application 
great fields of snow, relieved with dark and |of his intellectual powers to the investigation 
deep lakes, and patches of meadow and forest, |of spiritual mysteries, yet we can still appre- 
furnishing the near, and the distant ranges of|ciate the energy and earnestness with which 
the Interior Basin, with their vast desert val-|/he pursued the great object of his life, and the 
leys, the remote landscape,—all will kindle|sincere and practical piety which he mani- 
the curiosity of the traveller, and lead many |fested. His sentiments were those of the cele 
to follow out the trails and the suggestions |brated John Calvin, and like him, he ad 
his book lays down. the doctrines of predestination. D 
“This upper mountain excursion carries us}upon such texts as these: “ By grace ye ar 
to the head waters of the streams that pour/saved, through faith,” “Without me ye cam 
over the Yo Semite walls; it brings us to the|do nothing,” &.,—texts which are indeeds 
shores of beautiful Lake Tenaya; by a detour|precious treasure to the humble christian=— 
of a few miles it will lead us to another Yo be deduced from them conclusions inconsistent 
Semite valley on the Tuolumne river, called | with other portions of scripture, and with the 
the Hetch-Hetchy valley, which but for its|experience of the work of salvation, whieh 
sincere followers of Christ have ever 
It is said of Calvin himself, that 


that may be found in many famous paintings| pleasure travel ; it exhibits to us the scene of|near the end of life, he made use of some && 
of Yo Semite scenery is an addition of the|former glaciers, that must have been eight| pressions which indicated a doubt as to the 
artist’s, not a gift of nature. In latersummer|hundred and a thousand feet thick with ice|correctness of principles he had long ie 


there is a thin, soft haze, hardly perceptible, 
and only just tempering the clear, sharp sun- 


and snow, and a mile and a half wide; it lifts|cated, though at the same time he 
us to the top of representative peaks as Hoff-|seemed to “him logical conclusions from the 


light that is the characteristic of California’s|man and Dana, whence the world seems to| passages of scripture on which he had fo 
atmosphere. But the photographs do more|start away from our feet,—so central and vast|them. While it is an interesting employment 


exact justice to this than the painters have. 


the view ; it will lead us, if we choose to branch |to trace in the lives of those of other 


“How was this curious freak of Nature|off from our circuit, on down the eastern slope| nations, who were evidently eae of our 


formed? is a question that every visitor at|of the range to Mono Lake, a large sheet of| common Redeemer, those fruits o 
na- 


least will ask. It is a puzzle to the im 


the Spirit 
sh, bitter, acid and corro-| which evidence that they have been en 


water, dense, slu 


tion, and baffles even the scientific student.|sive, forbidding all life within, consuming all|into the true vine, and have drawn spiritual 
Professor Whitney, of the State"Survey, dis-|life from without,—the bodies of a party of|nourishment therefrom, yet there is not 


cusses the question elaborately in his admir- 
able volume upon the Yo Semite, the Big|to escape their pursuers, bein 
Trees and the High Sierras, which, with its| decomposed, with all their clothing, in a few|members of our own Society. 
maps, should be the companion of every one| weeks,—an outpost warnin 
He rejects, as im- 
possible, the idea of water having worn it out; 


who visits these regions. 


Indians who jumped into these death waters |same fulness of satisfaction which one meets 
thoroughly | with in perusing the records of many the 
such as a 
B: indeed, against | Penn, William Edmundson, 
the Desert and Death’s Valley beyond; aise |Sienareaem, Jno. Woolman, Daniel WI 
which we may return with delight to fresher and many others, who, receiving the 
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os own intellectual bias and mental powers. 
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1 of the race suffered in the 










od.” His kind disposition was shown by 
many little incidents narrated by the same 
fond parent—one of which was as follows : 

«]t was during a severe winter, and in days, 
when our circumstances were far from afflu- 
ent, when your father was about seven years 
old, that I made him a present, one day, of a 
pair of warm woollen gloves. A morning or 
two afterwards, on his return from school, I 
noticed that he was not wearing them, and, 
by dint of questioning, elicited the explana- 
tion that he had given them to a poor boy 
with chilblained hands. ‘ You see, mamma,” 
he said, ‘I can put my hands into my coat 
sleeves—his coat was not warm like mine.’ ” 

My grandmother commended her boy for 
what he had done, telling him, however, at 
the same time, that he must not expect an- 
other pair, “though,” she added, as she told 
me the story, “I often suffered that winter at 
the sight of his poor little frost-bitten hands. 
Still, indepepdent of the cost to me of replac- 
ing the gloves, which I could ill afford, it was 
of paramount importance that he should learn 
from experience that those only can have the 
privilege and pleasure of giving who give at 
the cost of personal sacrifice.” 

Having received a liberal education, he was 
appointed one of the teachers in the College 
at Geneva, in 1809, and filled that position 
with great success for nine years, when he 
was removed on account of the religious posi- 
tion he assumed, somewhat at variance with 
the established church of Geneva. The re- 
mainder of his life was given up principally 
to efforts to promote the spiritual-welfare of 
others. This he endeavored to effect by preach- 
ing; by writing, in which he was very in- 
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dustrious, both in prose and poetry, (havin 
aa left behind him more than 1000 hymns ;) an 
which conversation with others. For this line 
vaseed service he seemed to possess considerable 
tact, and had a high value of its importance, 
nee | “Ying “that a single conversation is often 
1o the | M0re efficacious than many sermons.” In 
advo | Wastration of this trait in his character, his 
i they | 2 thus describes a pedestrian tour among 
m the § ‘te Alps, about the year 1840. 
anded} “My father wished to revisit with us the pic- 
yment turesque gorges, north of the Jura, which he 
snomi-| 8d explored in his youth, and remembered 





with enthusiasm ever since. Taking the 

from Geneva to Lausanne, we went on 
foot to Yverdon, no opportunity being missed 
by him of proclaiming the gospel. On the 





























if ‘Peaking about his soul. His New Testament 














eir|/ous evening, the road ascending from Bienne, 


‘ The Malan family were descended from the|ing the inn at Sonceboz, my father, as he|their resulting effects, so beauti 
Waldenses of the Piedmontese valleys, and|unhooked his knapsack, said to the landlady|in the pages of the journal. The style in 


lake of Neufchatel I remember well sketching |duced to the favorable notice of many who, |ry 
seated in the bow of the boat, with a|perhaps, would otherwise never think of look- 
young man at his side, to whom he was|ing into it. 
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“A few days after, we climbed, one glori-|Society of Friends, and the emancipation of the 
slaves held by many of its members, as well 
as some notice of the christian ——— and 


ully set forth 





































and following the torrent ofthe Suze. Reach- 


persecu-jthat he intended having evening prayers|which it is written is simple and elegant, and 
tions which befel that branch of the church.| with us after supper, and that if she and her|/we think it is well calculated to induce its 
Pierre Malan, the great grandfather of Cesar, |household liked to come they would be wel-|readers to enter on the perusal of the other 
wttled in Geneva in 1722, having fled from}come. ‘We don’t require that sort of thing|contents of the book, with minds better pre- 
his residence after the martyrdom of his sister. | here,’ she replied, apparently very much press-|pared to relish and properly estimate the 
Cesar’s character and mind were early de-|ed with business, 

d, and his son, who narrates the story|sions of impatience. 
of his life, says: “His mother often told us/forthwith resumed knapsack and staff, saying|which, we fear, may convey to many erro- 
how he had read to her the story of Geth-|to me, as he did so, ‘Do you feel up to another|neous impressions, such as the author may 
wmane, a8 he sat on a little footstool at her/hour’s walking? little heeding the amaze-|not intend. Thus on page 14, after speaking 
feet, when he was only three years and a half|ment of our would-be hostess, who was anx-|of B. Lay and his doings, he says, “Such was 


-— one or two expres-|truths treated on in it. e regret however, 
hereupon my father/that in one or two places, language is used, 


ious to detain us. ‘Come, boys, I cannot pass|the irrepressible prophet who troubled the 
the — under a roof where there is no|Jsrael of Slaveholding Quakerism, clinging like 
desire for prayer, and no fear of God.’ a rough chestnut-bur to the skirts of its re- 

“A few minutes afterwards. as we were |spectability, and settling like a pertinacious 
following the road leading from Sonceboz = on the sore places of its conscience.” 
through pine woods to the defile of Pierre-|So far from B. Lay thus goading the Society, 
Pertius, we came up to some wagons laden|the fact was that his eccentricities and, in 
with planks, which were going in our direc-|some respects, his inconsistencies, neutralized 
tion. My father called to me, and pointing out /any influence he might otherwise have had, 


a tall young man who was driving the first/and his invectives and upbraiding, attracted - 


of them, gave me a tract, asking me to hand |little attention from Friends. If the words 
it to him from him. The driver thanked me|we have italicised are intended as a slur on 
very politely, and I rejoined my travelling com-/|the Friends of that period, it should be recol- 
panion, who had stopped for a moment to ad-|lected that although all Friends did not at first 
mire a particular part of thelandscape. In a|see the iniquity of slavery, nor the Society find 
few moments, however, the man to whom [itself called on to condemn it until some years 
had given the tract, and who had set to,work |after its establishment, when many had ob- 
to read it aloud to his mates, came up to me,|tained a right of membership by birth, we 
and asked me to request. my father to explain |may charitably believe the members had been, 
to them a few things in it which they could|in that respect, like the primitive disciples, to 
not understand. My father joined the men,;whom our Lord said, “I have yet many 
and we left them coming on slowly after us,|things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
and keeping alongside of the wagons. Short-|them now.” But the light of Christ shinin 
ly afterwards, when they had rejoined us, I/in their hearts was bringing some here an 
overheard him, as he stretched out his hand |others there, to a more just sense of the 
to the man who had read the tract, inviting|wrongs inflicted on the poor blacks by with- 
him and his companions to our evening wor-|holding from them their liberty ; and it was 
ship at Tavannes. They promised to come, |evidently obedience to this further discovery 
and kept their word. ‘ Was it not the Lordjof what was required of them that brought 
who drew us away from Sonceboz ? he asked/|the church under concern on account of the 
me when we were by ourselves. slavery existing within it, and secured the 
(To be continued.) success of its labor to procure emancipation, 


Though John Woolman was a remarkably 
THE FRIEND qualified and very devoted labourer in this 
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_ work, it would be an error to suppose 
@ was more Zealous or a more indefatigable 
worker in the cause than others of his breth- 
ren, several of whom had long been concerned 
on account of the slavery of the blacks, and 
warmly espoused their right to freedom. 

We heartily unite with what is said on page 
42, et seq: relative to the opposition of “a 
narrow sectarianism’’ to the spirit of the gos- 
pel; the emptiness of mere forms of faith and 
creeds, and the winning power of that love 
with which Christ always clothes his true 
hearted disciples. Yet werise from the pe- 
rusal, of the expressive and well turned sen- 
tences, with a feeling that while the enunci- 
ation of the telling truths applicable to the 





The Journal of John Woolman, with an in- 
troduction by John G. Whittier. 

A copy of the above work has been handed 
to us, and we have read the introduction with 
much interest. As the Journal has long been 
a standard work among Friends in this coun- 
try, and some years ago was stereotyped and 
is kept for sale or distribution at their book- 
store in this city, we doubt not it is well 
known to our readers. It is an interesting 
circumstance that it has been brought before 
the public in the style in which this edition 


is got up by one so well and so favorablyjrigid sectary has the true ring, there is a. 


known as an author, as J. G. Whittier, and|}tone mingled therewith that jars with ap- 
that it should come from the press of J. R.|proval of any creed or form of faith, as though 
Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass : e may hope|they were inimical to christian charity, or in- 
that this excellent work will thus be intro-|separably linked with narrowness and bigot- 
The record of the sacred truths promul- 
gated by Christ and his apostles, embody a 
creed or form of faith, and even those who 
he introdaction, which contains high eulo-|are enlightened by a measure of the same 


Was in his hand, while a mountaineer, leaning |giums on John Woolman and his writings, by |Spirit that inspired its writers, must employ 
r, lent the gunwale, let his pipe go out as he|several distinguished persons, gives a brief|“ words, names and titles” to express the 
ed to him. _laccount of the abolition of slavery in the |understanding given them of the texts, not as 
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“empty husks” but as caskets made precious 
by the treasure they are intended to preserve. 
The Journal of J. Woolman shows that he 
knew full well that what a man truly believes 
is intimately connected with what he is, and 
that he himself was bound by a creed, which, 
while it confined not his christian love within 
the pale of his own society, but prompted him 
to embrace all in “ the oneness of humanity,” 
would not permit him to approve any de- 
parture from it as being in accordance with 
“ right reason.” 

he different demoninations of christian 
professors which have given place to the 
chilling spirit of sectarianism, thinking and 
acting as though they and no others are pos- 
sessors of the truth, are certainly blamewor- 
thy, and christianity suffers for their unchari- 
tableness and asperity. But it is cause of 
rejoicing to see that this spirit, which once 
employed fire and fagot as the finishing 
argument for orthodoxy, under the delusion 
of doing God service, continues, as the pure 
doctrines and spirit of the gospel are more 
widely diffused, to grow weaker year by year. 
In this reaction, as in others, there is danger 
of oscillating to the other extreme, and under 
an erroneous and opprobrious use of the 
terms “dogmas” and “creeds,” denying the 
need to hold to any clearly defined expression 
of gospel truths. 

With these observations, intended to guard 
against inferences which we think may be 
drawn from a few expressions not sufficiently 

uarded, rather than sentiments designed to 
be inculeated by the author, we commend 
the work to the patronage of our readers. 




























































and the statue of the emperor several feet from one end 
of the column, with the head knocked off. 

The crowd rushed forward to collect the fragments 
as relics, and the guards were unable to resist the rush. 
The orators commenced their speeches, indulging in all 
sorts of extravagant language. The statue of the em- 

ror was treated as if it were the emperor himself. 
The national guards spat upon its face, and struck it} fully engaged in their reservation, and were entitled tg 
with rifles. After the ceremonies were concluded the|the protection of the United States as prisoners of war 
crowd dispersed, and the soldiers moved off waving the|and that of the whole number killed only eight were 
red flag, and giving expression to their joy by continual | men, all the others being women and children, 
shouting. This column, which was regarded as one of| On the 22d inst., the Secretary of the Interior ang 
the ornaments of Paris, was erected by the first Napo-|Commissioner Parker had a conference at Washi 
leon to commemorate the victories of the French armies.|with several Indian chiefs, delegates from the Arm. 
The bass reliefs of bronze, with which the circular shaft | pahoes, Cheyennes and other. western tribes. The In. 
was covered, were made of cannon taken from various ame complained, as usual, of the continual encroach. 
countries ; for which purpose about 1200 pieces were re-| ments upon their territory, the building of railroads, & 
quired. The column was 136 feet in height. Several|They do not know where this is to end, or what 
persons were injured by its fall. Some of the citizens|they can call their own. Secretary Delano made, 
of Paris offered to pay the Commune one million and|short speech to the delegation. He told them that the 
a half of francs to spare the column, but it was answered | United States earnestly desired and friendshi 
that Justice dec its downfall. with all the tribes, and thought the best way to insure 

A terrific explosion occurred on the evening of the|it was that the Indians should learn civilization as soon 
17th, in the eastern portion of Paris. A powder maga-|as possible. We cannot stop this clearing of land and 
zine and cartridge factory by some means took fire, and | building of cities and railroads all over this . 
the consequent explosion caused a fearful loss of life.|The Great Spirit has decreed it, and it must go on. We 
The sufferers numbered several hundred persons, chiefly | want all the Indians to come and learn our habits, and 
women and children. the Indians who are willing to live like us and keep 

The Versailles Assembly has adopted the entire| peace with us we will assist. To do this we have set 
treaty signed at Frankfort between France and Ger-|off a great country, about 350 miles wide and 500 miles 
many. long, expressly for the Indians, and we desire to get 

Further dispatches from Paris and Versailles, on the|them there to form a government of their own, 
22d inst., fully confirm the advices of the previous day.| The interpreter explained the distances mentioned 
Marshal MacMahon, on being apprized of the success|by the Secretary in miles as so many days’ journey. 
which attended General Douai’s advance, gave orders The Secretary told them that as fast as the Indian 
for a general movement of troops along the whole line. | tribes would go there and commence agricultaral par 
The three gates converging on Point du Jour quarter] suits, the government would give them clothes and 
were found deserted, and no resistance was met with. |agricultural implements, establish schools and churches 
The barricades under the Arc de Triomphe were car-|among them, and teach them to be civilized and good 
ried by assault, and the communists fell back to a form-| people. 
idable line of barricades extending across the Rue de} The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
Rivoli to the centre of the Place de la Concorde. They}on the 22d inst. New York.—American gold, 11} 
were routed from there also, and subsequently rallied|U. S. sixes, 1881, 117}; ditto, 1867, 113; Eitto, ak 
at Montmartre and the Hotel de Ville, the approaches|109}. Superfine flour, $5.45 a $6; finer brands, $6.54 
to which were protected by barricades. Much serious |$10.25. No. 2 Chi spring wheat, $1.52; amber 
fighting took place here, but on the whole the resistance | State and western, $1.65 a $1.68 ; white Orlifornia, $1.75; 
was feebler than was anticipated. About 80,000 of the| white Genesse, $1.82. Oats, 69 a 72 cts. Westen 
Versailles troops were in the city, and occupied about| mixed corn, 71} a 74 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 15}a 
three fourths of it. Gen. L’Admirault telegraphed to|16 cts. Flour, $5.50 a $9. Indiana red wheat, $1.64 
Versailles that every thing was satisfactory, and al-|a $1.65; amber, $1.65 a $1.70. Yellow corn, 77 ets 
though the fighting might continue several hours, the} Oats, 64 a 68 cts, The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 
city was absolutely won. Many of the insurgent leaders|at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 2,080 head. The 
had been taken, and there were some awful massacres.| market was dull. Extra sold at 8 a 8} cts.; fair to good, 
The Prussian outposts, near Paris, had received strict|64 a 7} cts., and common 4 a 6 cts. per Ib. gross, 
orders to drive back all insurgents attempting to pass|Sheep were lower, about 16,000 sold at 7 cts. for ~e 
their lines. Rochefort, it is stated, has engel, to|and 5 a6 cts. per Jb. gross for clipped. Hogs were 
Brussels. d lower, corn fed selling at $7 a $7.25 per 100 Ibs, net 

The German Parliament has adopted the second | Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $2 a $2.05 ; prime to 
clause of the Alsace and Lorraine bill, which declares | choice red, $1.80 a $2.10; fair to good, $1.55 a $1.70; 
those provinces incorporated forever in the German|common, $1.40 a $1.50. Yellow corn, 77 cts. Oats, 
Empire. Some of the discussions of the German Par-|60 a 66 cts. 
liament have been stormy. The Liberals are vehement 
in demanding their rights,and speak their minds plainly 
and with energy. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies has adopted a bill 
making provision for compensation to the city of Flor- 
encé for the transfer of the capital to Rome. 

The weather in Great Britain has been cold, and last 
week snow fell in Scotland and the north of England. 
In the House of Commons a bill placing certain restric- 
tions upon the sale of liquors, was discussed and re- 
jected by 82 majority. 

The stipulations contained in the treaty of Washing- 
ton on the fisheries, have united the eastern provinces 
of Canada in opposition to it. The Legislature of New 
Brunswick passed resolutions condemning the treaty, 
without a dissenting voice. 

There was an animated discussion in the British 
House of Lords on the 22d, over the treaty with this 
country, and some things were said against it on general 
rumor of its character. Lord Granville declined to 
promise that the government would not ratify it before 
the 12th proximo, and Earl Grey defended this ratifi- 
cation as part of the royal prerogative. Earl Granville 
stated that an official copy of the treaty would be sub- 
mitted on the next day. 

London, 5th mo. 22d. Consols, 93§. U. 8. 5-20’s, 
1862, 90%; of 1867, 924; ten-forties, 5 per cents, 89. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 7$ a 74d.; Orleans, 7} a 
masonry rose in the air. The crowd gave tremendous|7jd. B stuffs declining. The weather was favor- 
shouts of “ Vive le commune!” and the bands played| able for the growing crops. 
the “ Marseillaise.” When the dust cleared away there} Unrrep Srates.—The Senate is engaged in con- 
lay the glorious.column shattered to pieces. Its bronze}sideration of the treaty with Great Britain. 
and masonry, in two masses, fell together in the middle,| The interments in phia last week numbered 




















































254, including 30 deaths from consumption, 14 of gon. 
vulsions, 18 debilit , 16 heart disease, 19 inflammation 
of the lungs, and 12 old age. 

The official reports of the military authorities of 
Arizona on the late massacre of Apache Indiang ¢ 
Camp Grant, are published by order of the d 
commander. They charge that the Indians were 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forr1gn.—During the week preceding the 21st inst. 
the sanguinary contest around Paris continued with un- 
decisive results, but on the afternoon of that day, a por- 
tion of the government forces effected an entrance into 
the capital. The St. Cloud gate having been battered 
down by cannon, the assailants rushed in. The com- 
mand of General Douai was the first to enter, when they 
took up a position inside, and awaited the arrival of 
reinforcements which it was expected would soon arrive. 
According to a Paris dispatch of the evening of the 21st, 
the Versailles forces entered the city at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the entrance was effected simultane- 
ously at the gate of St. Cloud, and os Monterouge. 
An elaborate system of street barricades has been con- 
structed by the insurgents, and behind these they may 

et offer determined resistance, but it is not doubted 
they will eventually be overcome. 

Paris dispatches of the 20th state that the Central 
Committee is again the principal power in Paris, and is 
acting in concert with the committee of public safety. 
The journals of the Commune declare that the insurgent 
positions are every where strong; that their organiza- 
tion has improved, and that confidence in the future is 
greatly strengthened. The minority party in the Com- 
mune and military commission have been replaced by 
communists of a more radical type. The church of 
Notre Dame des Victories has been sacked, and is now 
occupied by insurgent troops. The only generals out- 
side the walls at that date were Dombrowski in the Bois 
de Boulogne, and Mablewski, who was making a stand 
at Gentilly. f 

The long threatened destruction of the Column Ven- 
dome was finally accomplished on the evening of the 
16th, and in presence of a vast multitude of spectators. 
The engineer having completed his arrangements for 
its overthrow, the dispatch says: Suddenly, to the sur- 
prise of the spectators, the vast column moved and 
swayed. It next swept magnificently down and burst 
into fragments as it struck the earth. It fell lengthwise 
in the Rue de la Paix, exactly on the manure cushion 
pre for it, splintering with a dull, heavy sound 
while a thick cloud of dust and bronze and powde 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The next term of Haverford College will begin on 
Fourth-day, the 13th of Ninth month, under the direc 
charge of Samuel J. Gummere, Thomas Chase, and 
John H. Dillingham. 

For terms and other particulars, apply to 

SAMUEL J. GUMMERE, a 
West Haverford, 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 
The Annual Meeting of “The Institute for Colored 
Youth,” will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 5th 
mo. 30th, 1871, at 3.30, P. m. 
RicHARD Capsury, Clerk. 


Neo Frovkja é (To FOR THE INSANE. 
ear ord, ( Twenty-third Ward,) KO 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Worts- 
norton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 











MARRIED, on the 27th of Fourth month, 1871, # 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Moorestown, N. J., EDWARD 
B. Ricute, of Philada., and Ex1zanetn H., daughter 
of Elisha Roberts, of the former place. x 

, on 8d of Fifth month, 1671, at Friend# 
Meeting-house, Salem, N. J., Josuva 8S, WiLts,.0 
Medford, and Resecca W., daugliter of Casper W. 
Thompson, of the former place. 
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